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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forsgs Street, PirrssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tuxspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.m. 
Fine Arts GALLERIES AND Ear y PirtrssurGH Grass ExuIBIT OPEN TO 10:00 P.M., THROUGH DecEMBER 11 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNcHEON 12:15 To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
REFRESHMENTS 2:00 To 6:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 3:00 To 6:00 P.m., SUNDayYs 
Dinner 6:00 To 8:00 p.M., TUESDAYS AND WEDNESDAYS 
(TELEPHONE DINNER RESERVATIONS TO MA 1-7300, Ext. 56) 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 'a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 
Open to the public every day without charge 


TUESDAY NIGHT SERIES 


8:15 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 8:10 p.m. 
Hall opened to nonmembers from 8:10 to 8:15 P.M. 


November 8—PAINTING IN THE UNiTepD States, 1949 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of the department of 
fine arts at the Institute, will present one of his 
forceful discussions of the current exhibition, using 
the paintings themselves to illustrate his remarks. 


November 15 —PATAGONIAN PROFILE 

The vast ‘‘handle’’ of lower South America is the 
subject of scientist-explorer Maynard Miller's talk 
with color films. Great glaciers, some advancing 
eastward from the southern Andes through mature 
forests, will be seen, as well as the great cities of 
Argentine and Chile, and Patagonian native life. 


November 22—PainTING IN THE UNITED States, 1949 
Henri Marceau, associate director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and international authority, will 
comment on the present exhibit, showing a number 
of paintings as he speaks. 


November 29—Ho.tianp AND BELGIUM 
Humorist-lecturer Robert Friars brings the first major 
photo coverage of these intriguing lands taken since 


| 





the war. You will see the tulip festival and diamond 
cutters of Holland, the picturesque Belgian beaches, 
and also battlefields at Waterloo, Bastogne, and the 
Ardennes. 
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Eugene Speicher’s painting, reproduced on 
the cover, hangs in the current exhibit, Paint- 
ing in the United States, 1949. It has been 

| said that no museum in this country considers 
its American section representative without at 
| least two Speichers—a portrait and alandscape | 
| or flower painting. : 
| Speicher has said: *‘I try for quality of state- 
| ment, living calm, and strong grace, unique- 
ness, warmth—and a general push away from | 
| the obvious.’ And again, ‘‘I believe in skill, | 
| properly used, and know of no master who | 
| is not a master craftsman.’ 
A step into the permanent collection gal- | 
| leries at Carnegie Institute will bring one to | 
Speicher's Babette. 
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MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
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PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1949 


Three hundred paintings by the same number of 
American artists are on display at the Institute 
through December 11, in the second- and third-floor 
galleries. The exhibit, which is generally considered 
the most important annual art event in the country, 
presents a cross section of the trends in painting today. 
During the two weeks beginning November 20 
visitors may vote for their choice to receive the Popu- 
lar Prize of $200. 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE INSTITUTE 


Weekly broadcasts from WCAE 
Each Tuesday at 6:45 p.m. 


FILMS OF YESTERYEAR 


Sundays, 8:00 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 7:55 p.m. 
Hall opened to nonmembers from 7:55 to 8:00 P.M. 
November 13—Marx or Zorro 
A film typical of the work of Douglas Fairbanks, di- 
rected by Fred Niblo, with Marguerite de la Motte 
and Robert McKim, produced in 1920. 
November 20—Hatie.ujax 
Directed by King Vidor in 1929, this was one of the 
earliest sound films. Starring Daniel L. Haynes. 
November 27—Great AcTRESSES OF THE Past aND His- 
TORY oF DRAMA 
Four films: Mapams Sans-Géne, 
Rejane (1911); La Dame aux Came.iias, with Sarah 
Bernhardt (1912); Vanity Farr, with Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske (1915); Cenere, with Eleonora Duse 
1916). DrorrNINGHOLM’s TEATERVARLD (1935) and 
ENGLAND's SHAKESPEARE (1939) 


with Gabrielle 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


Continuing through this month 
Ear.y PirrspurGH Gass 
Open 10:00 a.m., to 10:00 p.m., except Sundays, 
through December 11) 
Masks oF THE WorRLD 
CRYSTALS AND JADES 
Heinz anp DuPuy CoLiscTions 
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Aut and Vature ( 
Shop 


Moderately priced Christmas cards 


that are unusual and beautiful 
decorated with 
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PENNSYLVANIA Swiss REPRODUCTIONS 
Dutcu FLOWER GREAT ART 
DrawIncs PRINTS OF THE PAST 


A new wrinkle: The Santa Claus letter-folder 
(25c) describing a visit to Santa's workshop 


The 1950 Nature Calendar is now available 
illustrated with colored photographs 
of flowers, animals, birds, and people 
Price $1.00 
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SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell, organist and director of music at 
the Institute, presents each Sunday afternoon from 
4:00 to 5:00 o'clock, an hour of serenity and relaxa- 
tion, with music on the great organ in Music Hall 
chosen from the greatest of the classics and the 
pleasantest of contemporary melody. 

On November 6 his first-Sunday-of-the-month pro- 
gram for young people will include music of the ios 
master Bs, also Handel, Couperin, Borodin, Pierne, 
Edmundson, and Kern. Armistice Day will receive 
tribute in Dr. Bidwell’s program on November 13, 
and the November 27th recital will be a Festival of 
Thanksgiving. 


STORY HOUR 
Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 
Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Stories told by Laura E. Cathon 
For preschool children 
Alternate Wednesdays, 10:30 a.m. 
November 2, 16, and 30 
Talks for their mothers, at the same time 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 13-19 

Alice in Wonderland will dominate the celebration of 
Children’s Book Week at the Library, with showing 
of a film starring Charlotte Henry as Alice, on Fri- 
day, November 18, from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m., in the 
Lecture Hall. The movie is also scheduled for cach 
Branch Library once during the week. 
Ten very old colored figurines, reproductions from 
England of Tenniel’s illustrations for Lewis Carroll's 
book, lent by Mrs. Harry M. Sadler, will be dis- 
played in the Boys and Girls Room at the Library, 
as well as the many colorful new books for children 
available this year. ‘Make Friends with Books”’ is 
the slogan for the week. 


ART AND SCIENCE GUILDS 
Regularly scheduled 


THE STORY OF SKINS 


A collection of animal pelts lent by Cranbrook Insti- 
tute of Science will be on display at the Museum from 
November 15 to 30. This will include chinchilla, 
mutation mink, platinum fox, and nutria, otter, 
mole, hedgehog. The world’s costliest pelt, a sea 
otter, and the oldest fur garment known, from the 
tomb of an Egyptian Pharaoh, may be seen. The 
exhibit will show how woodchuck and muskrat be- 
come dyed mink, and rabbit changes to Arctic seal, 
jungle cat, cony, lapin, and felt. 


CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS 


Selected from the seventh annual exhibition of out- 
standing prints by Americans at the Library of Con- 
gress, these 112 lithographs, etchings, engravings, 
serigraphs, and woodcuts may be seen at Carnegie 
Institute through December 31. 


CARNEGIE THEATER 


The Good Woman of Setzuan 
An allegory by Bertolt Brecht 
November 12-22, 8:15 p.m. 
Matinee, November 18, 3:30 p.m. 


: 6800 feet down 


. MORE than a mile below the earth’s surface in the West Virginia 
= Panhandle lie deposits of great importance to America. They help 
2 to give us purer water. Safer, cleaner food. More sanitary restau- 
, rants and hospitals. Brighter clothes. Whiter paper. And more 
n effective anesthetics! 

e What are they? They’re salt beds. 

e And they’re important because they contain the raw materials 
* from which the basic chemicals, chlorine and caustic soda, 
* are made. 


Sinking a shaft to tap this deep-buried bed of priceless raw 
materials was one of the many achievements of Pittsburgh’s 
Columbia Chemical engineers. 


By working with scientists and technicians in the producing 
industries, Columbia has developed many new and improved 
applications of basic industry chemicals. 

Behind all Columbia development work is a long and intimate 
background of experience and knowledge in the chemical field 
and physical equipment valued at millions and millions of dollars. 
n In the future, as in the past, Columbia will continue to serve 
. by improving the production and shipping of basic chemicals. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES ~- PLASTICS 


PLES 8 UR GR PLATE GLASS COMPANY 








AS TO OUR JURY AND THEIR PRIZES 





= NasH once remarked that you 
can always stick your head into a 
volcano. Nash as usual is both a poet and a 
realist after my own heart. Because, during 
my tour of duty here, I have inspected the 
volcano’s mouth many many times and I 
like it. So here we go again. 

My favorite artist is the cartoonist 
Webster. One day his efforts called my 
attention to the Texas oil potentate who 
built three swimming pools for himself 
and his friends. The first had hot water, for 
them as liked it hot. The second had cold 
water, for them as liked it cold. The third 





FISHERWOMEN sy Max BECKMANN 
First Prize of $1,500 


By Homer Sarnt-GAuDENS 


Director of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute 


was empty for them as could not swim. I 
know just how my tycoon felt. His pre- 
scription is correct for either bathing or 
painting. 

This show of ours represents all the 
varied tendencies in contemporary Ameri- 
can picture-making, from what is called 
conservative to what is called advanced. 
Conservatism is a storehouse of age-old 
knowledge. The trouble is that this store- 
house is not too often cleaned, so what 
with dust and cobwebs it frequently be- 
comes a maddening spot for anyone in 
search of the fine things that unquestion- 
ably exist there. Naturally then, 
the impatient young ones ‘flounce 
out of the door and scuttle for 
the fresh air of advanced play- 
grounds. These are easygoing 
playgrounds with teacher asleep 
in a corner, where the games run 
along ruleless lines permitting the 
state of mind of the little boy 
who declared he was drawing a 
picture of God. “‘But you can’t 
draw a picture of God because 
no one knows what He looks 
like,’ said teacher. ‘‘Well,’’ an- 
swered the boy, ‘‘they'll know 
what He looks like when I finish 
this.” 

From long experience I realize 
that the prize pictures are in for 
a violent discussion. Our ardent 
protagonists have a first-class field 
for debate hereabouts. I can as- 
sure them, however, that the 
awards were made both seriously 
and belligerently. As I sat back 
and watched the ebb and flow of 
combat, I refrained from inserting 
a guiding hand into the fray lest 
I get my knuckles skinned, but 
thought anew of Webster and his 
drawings of bridge games with 
their resulting wear and tear on 
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1830, when Goethe wrote: 


The true Liberal endeavors to do as much 
good as he can with the means he has, but he is 
careful to go step by step in his reforms of in- 
evitable abuses, so as not to spoil what good 
there is by the use of force. He is content in this 
imperfect world with the good, till time and 
circumstance allow him to attain the better. 


Then to return to our own confused 
epoch, and the year 1948, let me quote 
Biddle himself; for Biddle writes as 
well as he paints. Here is a sentence 
from a letter he sent me overa year ago: 

The justification of any art form depends on 
certain basic assumptions as to the function of 
art in life; and until these assumptions are 


squarely met and stated it is useless to attempt to 
explain the forms. 


I suggest that you reread these two 
quotations before going further since 
there is not an ounce of nonsense and 
much wisdom in both of them. Then 
as you face Biddle’s Ride On, Con- 
quering King which hangs two places 
to the right of Max Beckmann’s first 
prize and between Randall Davey’s 
Harness Horse Stables—Cape Girardeau 
and Howard Baer’s Cribbage Players, 

LEDA IN HIGH PLACES sy Puiwie Evercoop relax, refrain from thinking, let nature 
Second Prize of $1,000 take its course. 

Our next two painters, Louis Bouché 
the furniture. There was little furniture in and Robert Philipp, both lean toward the 
our galleries and all of it came out intact. academic. You will find their work neither 
Why I do not know. After the battle, stuffy nor stilted, but filled with a sin- 
though, the jurymen washed their wounds _cerity expressed by subtle craftsmanship. 
before their farewell dinner and all was We none of us like to be conscious of 
unanimous and love again. 
Such goings on I have 
found are not confined 
to art. 

The three men who did 
the judging were George 
Biddle, Louis Bouché and 
Robert Philipp. In their 
manner they understood 
the gamut of the problem 
facing them and played 
no favorites but picked 
from A to Z. 

The first painter that I 
turn to, in alphabetical 
order, is George Biddle, a 
liberal. By way of intro- 
duction as to what is a 
liberal I had best ask you 


to retrace your steps back SPRING FESTIVAL sy Hosson PirrMan 
Over a century to the year Third Prize of $700 
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UNMASKED sy Rosert BracKMAN 
Honorable Mention 


craftsmanship. Intellectual analysis is an 
allergy to the emotions, whether we con- 
sider an artist who is handling a brush or 
one who holds a violin bow. Yet though a 
painter is rightly supposed to be more 
sensitive to form and color than the rest 
of us, unless he has his tools in working 
order his result will be as repellent as a 
sour squeak on a Stradivarius. 

Such men as these two have freedom in 
their work. Both live according to the 
wisdom I remember written across the face 
of a public building up in New England. 
The sentence ran, “Obedience to Law is 
Liberty.’’ Yet they are not reformers. They 
have nothing to reform. They merely 
work with age-old self-restraint. Long ago 
they assimilated the balance that is classic. 
They partake of the humanities—a for- 
gotten word these days. They are conscious 
of the flux about them. They even admire 
it on occasion, as you may judge from the 
prizes. In their personal work, though, 
they represent the permanent. They recog- 
nize a ‘‘code’’ in art, and ‘‘code’’ is a word 
that cannot be successfully ignored. 

When I think of Louis Bouché I think of 


a trite old Biblical text in Mat- 
thew 22:14. ‘For many are called 
but few are chosen.’’ Mr. Bouché 
is both called and chosen. 

There exists scant profit in at- 
tempting to acquire a sense of the 
fine arts by reading about them. 
It is just about hopeless to try to 
become arty by listening to art 
lectures, even mine. That Chinese 
who said that you cannot look at 
pictures through your ears was 
right. To understand the fine arts 
we amateurs who have not the 
skill to practice them must look 
at them long and enviously. 
Bouché practices them. So stand 
for three minutes in front of his 
painting of a scene of languid 
youngsters lounging in an anti- 
quated railroad station and you 
will learn more about the fine arts 
then by spending hours absorbing 
the claptrap of handy, meaning- 
less phrases which aim to tell you 
what someone else, who cannot 
paint, thinks causes what picture- 
wise. 

Our next juryman, Robert 
Philipp, presents the simple aspects of life 
with an understanding of the present. He 
is not an academic of former years. He does 
not try to be an advanced one of tomorrow, 
a time of which we poor humans really 
know nothing. Many persons think of 
painting as something static. To them the 
painter of 1949 should paint like the 
painters of my boyhood 1890s, like Dew- 
ing or Thayer. But no. We must not regard 
painting as we regard a material object, a 
mountain unchanged through the ages. 
Painting, like all forms of art, is ever fluid, 
absorbing what it believes is best in our 
social order, casting out what seems no 
longer pertinent. It takes emotional re- 
finement plus wisdom of hand to accom- 
plish such art. Zola knew this when once 
he wrote that ‘‘A work of art is a corner of 
creation seen through temperament.”’ 
Philipp’s Xmas Morning in our exhibition 
depicts a room with snow outside the 
windowpane, while inside are red flowers, a 
black cat and a bowl of milk, a corner of 
creation seen through a temperament sym- 
pathetic to today. 

So much for our jury of award. Now 
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for what they did about the paintings. 

The First Prize went to Max Beckmann 
with his Fisherwomen. | remember Beck- 
mann back in the decade between 1929 and 
1939 when his paintings appeared in the 
German section of our Internationals. Then 
as now he was regarded by many souls 
sensitive to the march of color and form as 
a leader in art. In fact we gave him space 
for a group of five of his paintings in our 
1929 International. One of them, The Loge, 
won an Honorable Mention. 

In Germany, along with Lovis Corinth 
and Max Slevogt, Beckmann was known 
as an “‘expressionist.’’ His admirers said 
that he sought the idea behind the reality. 
To this I agree. They are forceful ideas be- 
cause he is a husky man and not an old one. 
That is, he is younger than I am. He has 
never lived in a charming world nor wanted 
to. Consequently he is uninterested in 
either refinement or polish. On the con- 
trary he paints with startling color and 
brutal, slashing black lines. His aggressive 
pictures are filled with Rabeilaisian 
thoughts. They are pictures crowded with 
hectic vigor, inventiveness, daring, and 
technical mastery. 


COMPOSITION: 
BY ABRAHAM RATTNER 
Honorable Mention 


DON QUIXOTE 








THE BARN CHAIR sy ALEXANDER BROOK 


Honorable Mention 


Obviously the Nazi regime was not 
going to stand for that sort of thing. It 
labeled him a degenerate artist and kicked 
him out of his teaching job in Frankfort 
where he had worked successfully for years. 
Thereafter, matters went from bad to worse. 
He disappeared under cover in Holland in 
World War II and finally emerged by way 
of Ellis Island to become a teacher of art 
in Washington University just outside of 
St. Louis. Now he is back east with the 
staff of the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 

The Second Prize went to a different kind 
of painting by a different kind of painter. 
Philip Evergood is gentle and cheerful; for 
the wild swans have settled on the ponds 
along the south shore of Long Island 
where he has his home; hence his Leda in 
High Places. On occasion he has taken rank 
as a propaganda painter, a storm center 
often applauded, often scorned, sometimes 
gtim, sometimes human; one who has 
worked in the hope of lessening the 
brutality of man’s lot in this world. 

Here in the Leda painting there is no 
propaganda and little symbolism. Here is 
rather the work of a sensitive soul pos- 
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NEGRO SPIRITUAL: 


BY GEORGE BIDDLE 


“RIDE ON, 


sessed of a fanciful ability to draw subtly 
with a flair for delicate color, enjoying a 
bit of a chuckle. 

Again the jury turned to charm in 
awarding their Third Prize to Hobson 
Pittman, who personally has all the wist- 
ful evasiveness of his work. Try to find 
him. His address is Righter’s Mill Road, 
Gladwyne. But try to find him in that hide- 
out over to the west of Philadelphia on the 
wooded banks of the Schuylkill. Even the 
postman misses it and letters come back 
undelivered. 

This time the undiluted romanticism of 
Pittman’s Spring Festival is another of his 
essays on loneliness. They often tell me I 
write too much with a Peter Pan pen. They 
do not mean that kindly. However, having 
hovered around backstage with Peter Pan 
in my Maude Adams years, I only wish 
that now I could Peter Pan Pittman. For 
his work is imbued with the ghostly isola- 
tion of a past unstreamlined age. There is 
skill and patience in his rendering of sub- 
tly-toned compositions, a sadly humorous 
atmosphere of faded pink dipped in melan- 
choly. He says he has no method, that any 
method is good, if it is good. He merely 
cherishes culture, the amenities of tea- 
time gossip in a ‘chastely Victorian East- 
lake mist. 

Following the prizes come three Honor- 





CONQUERING KING” 
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able Mentions. As there 
is no first, second or third 
in this group, I present 
them to you in alpha- 
betical order. They are by 
Robert Brackman, Alex- 
ander Brook, and Abra- 
ham Rattner. 

Brackman in his Un- 
masked is a straight aca- 
demic painter, excellent 
in drawing, color design, 
and construction. He is 
not of the guild of the 
cocksure, disappointed 
ones. His is an art quite 
without isms. He might 
call them “‘boloney.’’ He 
knows his craft and 
knows he knows his craft. 
Many painters possess 
talent. Only a few like 
Brackman have the 
ability to present it, 
which for him means that he puts in a lot 
of work to complete one of his paintings. 
He charges well for the answer and gets his 
price. He leads a serene existence between 
his house and studio out on the point be- 
yond Noank on Long Island Sound and his 
life class in New York’s Carnegie Hall. 
So his paintings are serene, without viol- 
ence, without shock. 

Alexander Brook is no stranger in this 
world of ours. As a matter of fact he was 
here last year on our jury of award. Long 
previous to that, in the years of the In- 
ternationals, he won Second Prize and the 
Lehman Prize for the best purchasable 
painting in 1930, and in 1939 he won First 
Prize. In 1947 we placed an enlarged photo- 
graph of his handsome portrait of Mrs. 
Anthony Haswell out in front of our 
entrance. His two prize-winning paintings, 
quite different in conception, are in our 
permanent collection. The one is. Interior, a 
still-life arrangement of objects. The other 
is Georgia Jungle, a scene of desolation in 
those flatlands adjacent to Savannah, 
Georgia. Obviously, my trustees admire 
him. I do, too. 

Brook has his own way of seeing the 
world. With no studio preciosity he knows 
exactly what it is all about. Healthy and 
vital, neither slick nor complacent, human 
but not sentimental, full of confidence, an 


accomplished workman, he can produce 
what he likes and he sells what he pro- 
duces. He touches any note in the art 
scale with a sure finger, be it lyrical or 
satirical. He is a charming portrait painter, 
a dramatic figure painter, and a searcher for 
painter’s-painter qualities in the still life 
in our show. 

Somewhere I remember reading that 
Brook was the unstruggling artist. Fair 
enough. Once he sent me a photograph of 
himself at the driver’s seat of his Rolls 
Royce. Not long after, his dealer Frank 
Rehn wrote me that Brook had injured his 
leg washing the Rolls Royce’s white- 
walled tires. You should note that an 
artist's life is not always devoted to emo- 
tional struggle. 

Abraham Rattner, whom I suppose we 
should call an abstractionist, is an old 
friend of mine. We helped win World War I 
together. First he painted us a mural for 
our office in the old State, War and Navy 
Building in Washington. I wonder if it 
still exists. Soon after, we got down to 
the facts of life. Generally we got down as 
far as possible in the process of attempting 
to conceal both ourselves and our fellow 
soldiers from invidious iron thrown around 
by rowdy Huns. Rattner was the gentlest 
man who ever went to war. It did him no 
harm and no good. When next I saw him 
he had a studio in Paris at 17, rue Cam- 
pagne-Premiére, where I pointed out to 
him that his abode adjoined certain 
purlieus that were up to no proper purpose. 
Again it did him no harm and no good. 
Of late I have been 
visiting him at 8 
West 13th Street, 
New York City. His 
apartment is up on 
top of what I think 
is a well-run loft 
building; for Rattner 
has a way of peace- 
fully secluding him- 
self in the most 
confusing of sur- 
roundings. 

As a painter Ratt- 
ner is at the peak of 
his grade in his own 
type of work. He 
should be. He earned 
his place the hard 
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With the twenty-second annual art exhibit which 
Homer Saint-Gaudens has organized at Carnegie In- 
stitute currently in progress, the director of fine arts 
returns to what is his greatest interest—the assembling 
of the Thirty-eighth International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings. Omitted since 1939, the World War II decade, 
this exhibition of world-wide repute is again to be 
held next fall at the Institute under a three-year 
guarantee from The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust. Gordon B. Washburn, who is to 
succeed Mr. Saint-Gaudens on his retirement October 
1, 1950, will travel with him in Europe this spring. 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens has been director of fine arts at the 
Institute since 1922. 


way, the very hard way, and now no 
stronger or more violent compositions 
could come from a more sensitive soul. He 
forces no theories on others but he is sure 
that what he thinks is innately right and 
goes ahead on those lines, painting as the 
subject demands, with a rhythm that is 
violent or quiet and with an orchestra of 
fiery-tinged color well in tune. 

In our galleries then, let me repeat, you 
meet the whole range of the contemporary 
painting problem in this land of ours, no 
more, no less. I am glad to be responsible 
for just this sort of show, even if it quar- 
rels with you, me, the critics, and even 
itself. Maybe you will gain from it some 
idea of what present-day picture-making is 
up to. At least you will have as good an 
i. as I have. Anyhow, art, like Na- 
poleon’s grenadiers, though it grumbles, 
still continues to march. I have been 
trudging alongside this column all my 
life. So after twenty-seven years of trying 
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XMAS MORNING sy Rosert Pui.ippe 


to get the rights of it in this particular job 
now drawing to a close, I approach a state 
of beneficent beatific eclecticism. The best 
I can make of it is that painting is a 
representation of life in its many phases, 
physical, imaginative, emotional. Con- 
sequently, life being vastly uncertain, 
painting naturally becomes subject to the 
eccentricities of life’s uncertain vicars, the 
artists who produce the paintings. 

There exists no profit in running a 
temperature over what we regard as pic- 
torially uncouth. A decent amount of the 
opposite exists for all of us to feast our 
eyes upon. I believe, in the words of the 
Kipling of my boarding-school days, that 
an artist should ‘paint the thing as he 
sees it for the God of things as they are."’ 
If the world and his wife like the answer, 
well and good, even if I do not. If I like 
the result and the world does not and I 
have the price, I aim to hang my pet in my 
study salen the door on the maddened 
throng. 

I am all for allowing art, like nature, to 
take its whimsical course. If we ever check 
art we may do sad damage. Because if, by 


some rare chance, one artist among the 
thousands in our esthetic storehouse hap- 
a to be a genius, his results will live to 
¢ cherished by the social order long after 
we have been tucked away in our little 
pine boxes. 
Once upon a time as a very small boy my 
mother taught me a poem by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Here it is: 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig.”’ 
Bunn replied: 
**You are sectihine very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I'm not as large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry; 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut."’ 


By the same token in this show of ours, 
we have squirrels and mountains and 
forests and a few, yes a few, nuts. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN PITTSBURGH 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 





Fone re in Pittsburgh from its 
early beginnings to approximately 
the year 1900 received a once-over-lightly 
last’ month in CarNnecie MaGazine. To 
spare the reader the burden of digging that 
issue out of his pile of magazines, the 
writer offers a brief outline of the contents 
of his previous article, to wit: an undocu- 
comma sketch of an Iroquois Indian vil- 
lage with stockade, fire pit, and long 
houses; comments and sketches on the 
pioneer log cabin, the Georgian or so- 
called Colonial style, the Greek Revival 
and Gothic revival styles, the Cast-iron 
Renaissance, the Victorian, and the Ro- 
manesque revival; ending with the remark 
that the period from 1845 to 1900 consti- 
tuted an architectural spree with the in- 
evitable hangover. The writer is now 
reconsidering this last statement and will 
attempt in this article to determine whether 
the spree is still on, or whether the hang- 
over has actually arrived, 
bringing with it sobriety, 
remorse, and the begin- 
nings of wisdom. 

When we speak or write 
or think about architec- 
ture we afe apt to con- 
sider it as a succession of 
styles, each compart- 
mented, separate, and 
springing full-panoplied 
as did Athena from the 
brow of Zeus. To under- 
stand the implications of 
an architectural style 
more fully, we must look 
for the underlying reasons 
which give a building its 
architectural form. 

We must examine 
many things: the motiva- 
tions of pride, of ostenta- 
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tion, of sentiment, religious fervor, tradi- 
tion; the influences of geography, topog- 
raphy, and climate; the pressures of the 
current social, economic, and political 
situation; and last, the impact of invention 
—the inescapable juggernaut roaring 
through time and leaving the wreckage of 
comfortable tradition in its wake. All 
these factors must be considered in addi- 
tion to the simple need for shelter and 
utility. 

When we examine the styles in this 
light, we find the Georgian of the early 
nineteenth century comparatively simple 
and well suited to the needs of the times, 
yet with great refinement of detail; the 
Greek revival less simple and more con- 
cerned with appearance and ostentation 
than utility, the experimental cast-iron 
commercial structures of the 1860s poorly 
planned and ornately vulgar; the romantic 
Victorian reaching the heights of gim- 
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crack silliness; and the Romanesque revival 
instigated by Richardson, a sturdy and 
dignified style, taking a last nostalgic 
look at the wonderful and honest masonry 
structures of the past. 

During the first hundred years of archi- 
tecture in Pittsburgh, the architects and 
architect-builders seemed chiefly concerned 
with the changing styles, but all this while 
something new was being added. These 
unsung architects and their clients went 
merrily on their way, happy in the current 
mode, unaware of the villain lurking in 
the background—the inventor, the engi- 
neer, devising new ways of spanning space 
with cast iron, steel, and concrete. The 
Roeblings of Saxonburg were designing the 
Brooklyn Bridge, where Brody took a 
chance; Paxton, the gardener, was dream- 
ing up the great Crystal Palace at Wembley, 
a wondrous creation of glass and steel; and 
Louis Sullivan in Chicago was leading the 
way to a new architecture with the be- 
ginnings of the gigantic office buildings. 

The seeds of a new architecture were 
quietly being sown, a style based on the 
acceptance and use of new structural 
methods, of glass, steel, and concrete, 
where masonry as a structural medium was 
eventually to lose its meaning—a great 
architectural style comparable to the three 
great styles of the past: the Greek with its 
perfectly proportioned stone columns and 
lintels; the Roman, boldly employing the 
arch, the vault, and the dome; oat the 
soaring French Gothic with its counter- 


balanced arches, vaulting, and buttresses, 
displaying the greatest structural skill the 
world has yet seen. 

The high Gothic style ended with the 
fifteenth century, and the period of the 
Renaissance began, continuing to this day. 
Only rarely during the first part of the 
twentieth century have we seen evidences 
of the emergence of a new architecture, al- 
though lately its gathering momentum is 
everywhere apparent. 

The architectural situation in Pitts- 
burgh, as elsewhere in the United States, 
has been generally confused, without di- 
rection, and without a great unifying idea. 
We have dealt and are dealing with a con- 
glomeration of borrowed styles; buildings 
are conceived as separate units with no 
sense of relationship to each other or to 
streets, parks, or traffic circulation. The 
spree is still on, although sobriety and 
wisdom seem just around the corner. 

Architectural trends in Pittsburgh were 
not different than those of other localities. 
Localism largely disappeared around the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Main 
Street began to look like any other Main 
Street, and Suburbia like any other Su- 
burbia; instead of ships bringing the riches 
of India, railroads brought coal to New 
Castle and Harvard brick to Peoria. The 
various New Looks in architecture looked 
the same everywhere, bustles were worn 
on Beacon Hill and Hohokus, N. J., cap- 
tain’s walks appeared on Victorian houses 
a thousand miles from the sea, skirts grew 
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shorter, and pseudo-Spanish Renaissance 
furniture appeared in the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Club and along Philadelphia’s Main 
Line. 

The motivations of pride, ostentation, 
sentiment, and religious fervor were pres- 
ent in no greater degree than elsewhere, the 
economic and political situation was 
similar in other cities, the impact of inven- 
tion was strangely enough not greatly felt 
in a city where great ingenuity was con- 
tinually displayed in the structure and 
mechanical devices of its mills; perhaps 
only the terrain created an architectural 
problem for Pittsburgh that was unique. 
Its situation on the three rivers with its 
steep hillsides and tributary valleys is 
quite different from the level areas of 
Manhattan Island or Philadelphia or Cleve- 
land. Buildable areas in Pittsburgh have 
always been at a premium. The strategic 
triangle bounded by the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela and the hills to the east was 
solidly built up long before the turn of the 
twentieth century, and the residential areas 
of the triangle were forced elsewhere at an 
early date. It is hard to realize that upper 
Second Avenue was a solid, respectable, 
residential district during the time of the 
Civil War, and that Bluff Street near Du- 
quesne University had a like status. The 
city grew in importance, great mills oc- 
cupied the flat areas along the rivers, 
workmen's houses spread along the narrow 
streets that twisted their way up the steep 
valleys; and more and more bridges reached 
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across the rivers to the South and North 
Sides. 

The Golden Triangle was bulging at the 
seams. To add to the density of the work- 
ing population in the Triangle, many great 
office buildings were erected in the early 
nineteen hundreds. (An illustrated pamph- 
let of Greater Pittsburgh copyrighted in 
1907 contains photographs of the Frick 
Building, the Union Station, and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Station, the Arrott 
Building, the Farmers Bank Building, the 
Diamond Bank Building, and several other 
important structures.) The canyonlike 
streets were burdened with ever increas- 
ing pedestrian and horse-drawn traffic as 
office space was stacked higher and higher. 
The automobile had only just al and 
was considered at first as a sporting affair, 
along with goggles veils, and linen 
dusters. Many people thought that it 
wasn't here to stay. A thirty-story build- 
ing of a given ground coverage shelters 
ten times as many people as a three-story 
building. A man standing upright oc- 
cupies perhaps two square feet of ground 
space, but seated in an automobile (and 
there are thousands of solitary drivers), he 
occupies one hundred square feet of ground 
space, and he and the cars are getting 
fatter. The difficulties implicit in this situa- 
tion are obvious. A real solution would 
indicate a new architectural pattern of tall 
buildings with large open spaces providing 
light, air, sound insulation, grass, trees, 
and a chance to stand back and see what 
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we have done. And the automobiles would 
go underground. 

The ancient City of Allegheny has the 
framework for a scheme such as this, an 
excellent system of connected internal 
parks, internal in that they are surrounded 
by buildings and are therefore more ac- 
cessible day by day than parks such as 
Schenley and Highland, which are located 
on the periphery of built-up areas. To save 
these areas in Allegheny for park purposes 
was a fine achievement, made possible, 
perhaps, by less intense pressures for build- 
ing sites than those which existed in the 
Triangle. A great opportunity for develop- 
ment lies in Allegheny, with these open 
spaces already established. 

The sense of the value of exterior space 
in architectural arrangements of buildings 
seems almost lost in our generation, the 
sense which was common to our early 
builders, and which they inherited from 
Europe. The open place surrounded by the 
cathedral, the town hall, and the shops, 
was the crowning achievement of the 
European town. The sense of exterior archi- 
tectural space has been badly taught in the 
architectural schools, the emphasis being 
placed on individual building types, and 
the various histories of architecture place 
no great emphasis on this all-important 
element. Perhaps only the trained land- 
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scape architect, who is far 
more than a posy-planter, 
has concerned himself 
properly with this ozone- 
filled element, which is 
anathema to the real- 
estate operator. 

When I was a student 
studying history of archi- 
tecture, I was made dimly 
aware by my professor of 
something called the 
Piazza of St. Marks in 
Venice. He tried hard, 
but the odds were against 
him. Being only ac- 
quainted personally with 
the Great American Porch 
style, I naturally thought 
it was a sort of front 
porch on a church. And 
what a front porch it is! 
On my first visit to Italy 
I arrived in Venice and 
came upon a tremendous open area paved in 
marble, surrounded by arcaded Renaissance 
buildings, the axis terminated by the 
fabulous Byzantine Cathedral of St. Mark. 
To the right towered the campanile, and 
three bronze flagpoles bore the banners of 
the Venetian Republic, the Kingdom of 
Italy, and the Lion of St. Mark. The piaz- 
zetta, or little piazza, flanked by the classic 
library and the Romanesque-Gothic Doge’s 
Palace lay open to the Grand Canal and the 
Adriatic. Here is a conglomeration of 
styles, linked by space into a majestic 
whole. The life of the city is centered here. 
Shops, restaurants, a brass band playing 
schmaltz with an Italian accent; and dom- 
nating everything is the great church with 
its four bronze horses stolen from Con- 
stantinople, restolen by Napoleon, and 
finally returned, standing proudly over its 
portal. They were real horse thieves in 
those days. 

If we will consider buildings as separate 
and individual works of art, architecture 





Robert W. Schmertz is a member of the firm of 
Fisher and Schmertz, architects, who have recently 
designed the building which houses the 400-million- 
volt synchro-cyclotron now under construction for 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Saxonburg. 

The drawings which accompany Mr. Schmertz's 
two articles for CarNciz MaGazine are, of course, 
from his own pen. 




















in Pittsburgh seems to have arrived on 
firmer ground in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds. The architect became a member of a 
recognized profession, and many of his 
kind were attracted here from Scotland, 
England, and the effete East. His buildings 
became more knowing and skillful, and he 
adapted the styles expertly and with a fine 
feeling for material and detail. Many of 
the abandoned great houses of Ridge 
Avenue on the North Side and the High- 
land Avenue district in the East End attest 
to his virtuosity, and many in the Shady- 
side district are still with us, partly be- 
cause of the vigorous and intelligent ac- 
tivity of the Morewood-Shadyside Civic 
Association. A list of well-designed build- 
ings in Pittsburgh would be a long one. It 
would include many churches, such as the 
First Baptist Church in Schenley Farms, 
the Rodef Shalom Temple on Fifth Avenue, 
the new St. Bernard’s in Mt. Lebanon, and 
the Sacred Heart and Calvary Churches 
standing cheek by jowl on Shady Avenue; 
surely here the lion has lain down with 
the lamb, and you can pick your own lion. 
The list would include many schools built 
under the direction of the Board of Public 
Education, notable office buildings, such 
as the Koppers and Gulf buildings, an 
occasional gem like the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania building, the 
Buhl Planetarium, the downtown Y. M. 
C. A., and several residences, one of which 
is the Mudge house at Morewood and 
Fifth Avenues. My fellow members of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects would disagree with a 
local bard who wrote: 

The young man said, ‘‘How about this city? 

It ain't very slick and it ain’t very pretty.”’ 

Said Frankie Wright, ‘‘Abandon it, 

For the A. I. A. had a hand in it!”’ 

A certain real-estate man named F. F. 
Nicola had great vision. He saw in Schen- 
ley Farms the civic center that is now a 
reality. The Carnegie Institute, the Board 
of Public Education, the Y.M. & W.H.A., 
the Mellon Institute, the Masonic Temple, 
the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, and the 
Schenley Hotel surround a handsome, land- 
scaped open space which contaiis the 
Cathedral of Learning, the Stephen i'oster 
Memorial, and the jewellike Heinz 
Chapel. This group, a veritable muse:um of 
skillfully executed architectural sty)<s, is a 





perfect expression of the era of building 
just past and is a creation that Pittsburgh 
may take great pride in, just as did the 
Venetians in their Piazza of St. Mark. 
There are men of vision in Pittsburgh now, 
and great things are in the making. The 
Pitt Parkway; the Point Park; the open 
plaza between the William Penn Hotel, 
the Oliver Building, and the new Mellon- 
United States Steel office building are 
evidences of a heartening revival of civic 
consciousness and pride. The group of 
citizens constituting the Allegheny County 
Conference for Community Development 
deserves no little credit for the furtherance 
of these happy enterprises. A parking 
authority has been established and is about 
to realize its plans through the actual 
building of several parking garages. Men 
have given their time and energy, and the 
Smoky City is only an evil dream. The 
Sanitary authorities are at work, and soon 
the day will come when the local bard can 
no longer sing— 
Roll on, Monongahela, where the catfish and the 

carp left long ago— 
You used to be so pewer, but now you're just 

a se¢wer— 

Messing up the Gulf of Mexico! 


Pittsburgh is making plans for a brave 
new world. We have great hopes, we have 
many skills, and we have a new vision. In 
the words of Archie of Duffy’s Tavern, 
‘Leave us face it.”’ 











AN INNOVATION: THE MURAL DIORAMA 


By Orrmar F. von FuEHRER 


7 appearance of the diorama in 
natural history museum exhibitions 
goes back half a century. In its original 
form it was invented by the Frenchman, 
Daguerre. This type of diorama consisted 
of a setting divided ee transparent and partly 
painted curtains, with light used between 
these divisions, giving an illusion of three 
dimensions in space and distance. The 
transparent curtains were omitted in mu- 
seum exhibits, although often used in 
stage settings. The main desire of the 
diorama artist is to achieve as much of the 
illusion of space and three dimensionality 
as possible. 

My earliest experience with this type 
of work came when I was in my teens, 
when I helped my father in the construc- 
tion of several bird settings at the Natural 
History Museum of Vienna. I became so 
fascinated by this type of work that I have 
been engaged in it ever since. My asso- 
ciation with Carnegie Museum for the last 
twenty-five years has given me many op- 
portunities to create dioramas and par- 
ticipate in their development in this coun- 
try. In my day I have seen how they evolved 
and flourished, and I often wonder if I 
will also see them go out. I do not think 
this will happen, at least not in the fore- 
seeable future. There is definitely a place 
for them in the museum exhibition, and I 
think the diorama always will have a 
great appeal to nature lovers, sportsmen, 
and school children. In the future, how- 
ever, I believe it will not occupy as great 
a part of the museum exhibition space as it 
has in the past. 

The diorama artist is desirous of con- 
verting a two-dimensional painting, draw- 
ing, or sketch into an actual three-di- 
mensional setting, with a foreground 
consisting of artificial flowers, leaves, rocks, 
water, mounted specimens of mammals, 
birds, fishes, and so on, and a painted back- 
ground. This sometimes requires years of 
work, much expense, and the combined 
efforts of the scientists, preparator, sculp- 
tor, taxidermist, painter, backdrop artist, 
and the artisans who make the innumer- 


able accessories of leaves and flowers. But 
why always construct a diorama? 

Why not paint what may be called, and 
here I believe is so called for the first time, 
a ‘mural diorama’’? It is simpler to exe- 
cute; it requires the skill of only one man; 
it is cheaper and it takes only a relatively 
short time to do. It can show just as much 
as a diorama. It gives a greater sense of 
depth and a feeling of the outdoors, be- 
cause there is neither a glass case nor frame 
to mar the vision. It is also more flexible, 
because it can be enhanced and supple- 
mented by additional exhibited objects re- 
lating to the mural diorama which may be 
changed from time to time, thus featuring 
whatever part one may desire. 

What is the mural diorama? It is a paint- 
ing, but it differs from the traditional 
mural inasmuch as it is not necessarily 
painted to enhance the architecture around 
it, and secondly, it cannot be placed high 
on the wall. The horizon line of a mural 
diorama must be on or near the human eye 
level, and the painting should come as 
close as possible to the floor level. Above 
all, the animals, whatever they may be, 
from a giant Tyrannosaurus rex, mastodon, 
horse, to saber-toothed cat must be painted 


Ottmar F. von Fuehrer is staff artist at the Carnegie 
Museum, where his beautiful and scientifically accu- 
rate plant dioramas in the Hall of Botany and his 
colorful backgrounds for the habitat groups are a de- 
light to visitors. He has been with the Museum since 
he came to Pittsburgh in 1922, after working one year 
with Jonas Brothers, taxidermists, in Denver, Colo- 
rado, following his arrival in this country from 
Austria. 

Mr. von Fuehrer recalls his earliest museum ex- 
perience as skinning a bird when he was fourteen 
years old. From then on he helped his father at the 
Natural History Museum in Vienna and also mounted 
birds and small mammals for his own school museum. 
After finishing the equivalent of high school he 
worked four years with the Vienna Museum and dur- 
ing that time studied biology-at the University of 
Vienna and sculpture and painting at the Wiener 
Kunstgewerbe Schule. In 1940 he received the B.A. 
degree from Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

He has exhibited either paintings or sculpture each 
year since 1923 in the annual shows of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. Mr. von Fuehrer is president of 
the Pittsburgh Water Color Society. 
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OTTMAR F. VON FUEHRER BESIDE HIS MURAL DIORAMA OF THE RANCHO LA BREA TAR PITS 


life size, thus giving the onlooker a true 
feeling of the outdoors and the illusion 
that he is either part of the whole setting 
or, at will, may enter this world of il- 
lusion. 

What artist should paint a mural dio- 
rama? The obvious answer is the one who 
has had museum training, preparation 
work in general, taxidermy, the knowl- 
edge of making accessories, art work, and 
if possible, the experience of constructing 
life-size dioramas or miniatures. He will 
definitely “‘have the edge’’ on those who 
lack this experience. It is also good to 
have a certain amount of scientific train- 
ing. The artist definitely must be a natural- 
ist, desirous for the outdoors, and an able 
observer, not only of nature in general, but 
of animal life in particular. 

The mural diorama artist must also be 
ready to reconstruct a world which does 
not exist any more, such as the Rancho la 
Brea setting. Here he needs, in addition to 
everything else, re-creative imagination. 
In a setting of this type the artist must 
consult the paleontologist, the scientist 
who knows that particular era. These 
cannot be primitive paintings, in which 





little or no knowledge excels, but instead, 
the more the artist knows and the more 
information he can gather, the better 
chance he will have to create a good 
painting. 

The landscape in Rancho la Brea, our 
first mural diorama, 28 feet wide, did not 
constitute a major problem. It depicts the 
Los Angeles area fifteen thousand years ago. 
We know that the general contours prob- 
ably have not changed much. Geologists 
can ascertain this quite well. Some of the 
trees or plants have moved elsewhere, 
some have stayed on, others have disap- 
peared, but the tar pits which trapped and 
preserved animal life for us are still there. 

It is natural to assume that predatory 
animals often chased the more peaceful 
gtass-eaters right into these oily traps. 
Sometimes, in the heat of the chase, all 
disappered in that sticky morass. To por- 
tray these animals accurately, particularly - 
the ones that are extinct, required quite 
a serious study of comparative anatomy. 
The saber-toothed cat no longer exists, 
but the skeleton shows quite definite char- 
acteristics. The other animals and birds 

(Turn to page 129) 
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THE RANCHO LA BREA TAR PITS 





HE famous Rancho La Brea asphalt 

deposits are located within the city 
limits of Los Angeles, California, and lie 
over a sharp fold in the earth’s crust. This 
folding has caused the rocks to crack or 
fissure, permitting an asphalt base oil 
trapped in the strata below to flow to the 
surface. The lighter parts of this oil on 
reaching the surface evaporated or seeped 
into the surrounding sediments, leaving 
the residue as pools of sticky black tar or 
asphaltum. 

Beginning thirty thousand years ago in 
the late Pleistocene times and still con- 
tinuing to the present, these pools of tar 
have been trapping and preserving part 
of the remains ede animal life indigenous 
to the area. The soft parts of the trapped 
animals which were not eaten by the pre- 
dators were converted into bitumen, leav- 
ing only the bones. These bones impreg- 
nated by the asphalt, but otherwise little 
altered, were moved about, separated, and 
mixed by the movement of the semiliquid 
until they became a jumbled mass of bones 
representing many species and individuals. 
After thousands of years of accumulation, 
this material was first brought to light by 
the excavations of the asphalt for com- 
mercial purposes. At first the bones were 
thought to be those of domestic animals. 
Later many of these bones were 
recognized ‘by scientists as belong- 
ing to extinct species and exca- 
vations were begun to exhume 
the fossil remains. 

In 1923 the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum began excavations at the 
asphalt pits that brought to light 
thousands of bones, the greater 
part of which represented extinct 
species. Considering the number 
and variety of the animals found 
here, the Rancho La Brea asphalt 
deposits are the largest repository 
of Pleistocene fossils known. This 
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assemblage of fossils affords the paleon- 
tologist an excellent opportunity to recon- 
struct the habitat that existed here during 
the active period of the asphalt pools. 
Probably the greatest change since that 
time has been in climate, with the resultant 
change in plant and animal life. The ter- 
rainand topography probably have changed 
but little. 

Today the Hancock Park area of Los 
Angeles, in which the asphalt pits are 
located, is a relatively flat, semiarid coun- 
try with low, partly wooded hills in the 
background. Aside from a greater precipi- 
tation and a more lush growth of vegeta- 
tion, the country was probably much the 
same during Pleistocene times. 

Chester Stock, reporting on the census of 
the Pleistocene mammals of the Rancho La 
Brea, lists the carnivores as accounting for 
91 per cent of the assemblage, with the 
dire wolf and saber-toothed cat accounting 
for most of the 91 per cent. The remaining 
9 per cent is represented by the various 
herbivores. 

This abundance of flesh-eaters in pro- 
portion to the plant-eaters certainly Tine 
not reflect the true percentage of the 
carnivore-herbivore population at the time 
of entombment, but rather the mode of 
accumulation of the fossil material. 





SABER-TOOTHED CATS IN THE NEW MURAL DIORAMA 
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One can easily visualize an ani- 
mal unsuspectingly wandering 
onto the thinly incrusted surface 
of the tar pool, perhaps in the 
process of ation or fleeing in 
the chase, and becoming hope- 
lessly intrapped by the ténacious 
grip of the tar. Its cries endeavor- 
ing to extricate itself would at- 
tract the carnivores in the vicinity 
to the scene, and in their eager- 
ness to get to the prey they too 
might become enmeshed in the 
tar. Their cries would attract still 
other carnivores and would prob- 
ably drive their natural prey, the 
herbivores, from the scene. 

Of the 9 per cent representing the herbi- 
vores, over half are the even-toed animals, 
such as bison and camels. About one fifth 
are the odd-toed horses, tapirs and so on, 
with an almost equal amount of edentata 
(sloths). There are two kinds of sloths 
represented, the grazing mylodonts and 
the browsing, forest-dwelling megolony- 
chids. The percentage here is three to one 
in favor of the mylodonts. 

This overabundance of carnivores and 
the grazing type of herbivores would indi- 
cate a grassland with a central watering 
place at or near the tar pools. There could 
have been patches of shrubs or trees 
to harbor some browsing animals, but 
it seems more reasonable to assume that 
the few browsers represented in the tar 
may have wandered onto the scene from 
the surrounding hills. A Macnab cypress 
was found in the tar, but while this tree 
grows in other parts of California it does 
not now occur in the Rancho La Brea area. 

The Museum staff artist, Ottmar F. 
von Fuehrer, in his mural diorama on the 
second floor of the Museum, has done an 


J. LeRoy Kay is the internationally known paleon- 
tologist who is curator of fossil vertebrates at Car- 
negic Museum. On the field trips he has taken nearly 
every summer since he joined the Museum staff in 
1915, and eleven times in the winter, Dr. Kay has un- 
earthed innumerable fossil remains in northwestern 
United States and up into Canada. He did his first 
work for the Museum at the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment in Utah, his native state. 

Carnegie Museum owns five specimens taken from 
the Rancho La Brea asphalt pits, obtained from the 
Los Angeles Museum in exchange for a dinosaur. 
These are a saber-toothed cat, mylodont sloth, a 
horse, bison, and dire wolf, which may be seen in the 
newly redecorated Hall of Fossil Mammals. 
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admirable piece of work in depicting life at 
Rancho La Brea during Pleistocene times. 
The artist shows a flat grassland with trees 
in the background and animals grouped so 
as to lend depth or distance to the scene. 
In the foreground trapped in the tar are 
two animals, a proboscidean and a bison. 
These are being preyed upon by two saber- 
toothed cats, with a lion in the immedi- 
ate background to the right. The large 
eagle-like vulture Teratornis is hovering 
above in the act of disputing the right to 
the prey with the saber-tooths. In the fore- 
ground are several birds, a rodent and 
snake—these representing species that are 
living today. In the immediate background 
to the left are some proboscideans quite 
concerned about their fellow proboscidean 
trapped in the tar. A herd of bison in the 
background is being chased by a pack of 
dire wolves. A herd of horses, some 
camels, a sloth, and a number of vultures 
in the sky complete the umeeel 


THE MURAL DIORAMA 
(Continued from page 127) 


that are represented all have living fac- 
similes, so they are not too hard to repro- 
duce in a painting, provided, of course, one 
knows what the prototypes look like that 
live today. 

At present we at Carnegie Museum have 
several other mural dioramas planned: 
Mastodon, Moa (extinct bird), Tyran- 
nosaurus rex, Flying Reptile. 

I believe this Museum will be successful 
in these mural dioramas, and will prove 
that this technique provides a new ap- 
proach for museum exhibitions. 
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HE painting My 
House by Johanna 
K. W. Hailman has 
been presented to 
Carnegie Institute 
by the artist and 
now hangs in Gal- 
lery A of the Per- 
manent Collection. 
My House is oil on 
canvas and is fifty- 
seven inches square. 
It is signed at the 
lower right ‘J. K. W. 
Hailman.”’ There is no date on the canvas, 
but it was painted in 1938. My House was 
the artist’s representation in the Survey of 
American Painting held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute in 1940. It was also shown at the In- 
stitute in the recent Exhibition of Paint- 
ings and Prints of Pittsburgh, 1790-1949. 
While the artist has painted marines, land- 
scapes, industrial scenes, figure pieces, and 
portraits, yet it is for her pictures of 
flowers and gardens that she is best known, 
and My House, one of her characteristic and 
charming paintings, belongs 
to the latter classification. 
In the background of the 
canvas the artist has sketched 
in the Woodwell house which 
is her home. It was built 
about 1860 by Mrs. Hailman’s 
grandfather, Joseph Wood- 
well. It was the home of her 
father, Joseph R. Woodwell, 
and in the lower garden is a 
studio which he had con- 
structed for himself and 
which is now the workshop 
of his daughter. The house 
is located on a tract of land 
that originally consisted of 
seven acres in the section of 
Pittsburgh beyond East 
Liberty known as Home- 





JOHANNA HAILMAN 


wood. The addition at the 
rear of the original dwelling, 
which is shown in the paint- 
ing, was added about 1880. 
The house faces Penn Avenue, 
and the approach, in the 





A Joyous Picture 
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manner of a French chateau, is a lane of 
trees which ends in a circle before the 
stately reminder of a local expression of the 
French Second Empire design, with the 
mansard roof as its distinctive mark. 
Wistaria vines reach up the white walls 
to the handsome iron grille which crowns 
the elegant roof. The rear of the house 
looks out on one of Pittsburgh’s most 
notable gardens, planned and landscaped 
by the artist. In the painting the artist 
leads one from the living room of the home 
to a terrace bordered with flowers, and 
from that elevation by way of stone steps 
to the first section of the garden which 
begins to widen just at the edge of the 
Canvas. 

The painting is done with broad strokes 
of the brush, yet with the loving care that 
the artist has for her home and the trees 
and flowers that surround it on all sides. 
It is a joyous picture reflecting a strength 
of purpose and an enthusiastic love for 
paint. Johanna Hailman knows well how 
to use color to express her delight in the 
charming aspects of life which are so gaily 
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and skillfully depicted in My House. 

Johanna Knowles Woodwell Hailman 
was born in Pittsburgh, has lived here, 
painted here, and taken an active part in 
the civic and cultural life of this com- 
munity. It has been said that she never had 
‘to become an artist; she just grew into 
one.’’ She was taught to paint at an early 
age by her father, Joseph R. Woodwell, an 
artist, an art patron, and a man of affairs. 
He went to Europe to study art in the early 
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sixties. He was a friend of Alfred Sisley, 
Renoir, and Pissarro. He passed on to his 
daughter what he had learned at Barbizon 
and from the early Impressionists. Mrs. 
Hailman exhibited inthe First International 
in 1896 and she has been represented in 
practically all the annual shows at Car- 
negie Institute since. In the current exhi- 
bition, Painting in the United States, 1949, 
she is showing Portrait of Mrs. Leslie 
Buswell. —J. O'C.. In. 


THE EXHIBITION 


OF EARLY PITTSBURGH GLASS? 


A current Museum exhibit has attracted attention all over the country 
and will continue only through December 31 


Cuares Messer Stow, antiques editor 
‘*New York Sun’’ (June 10) 

Some fifteen years ago the Quester 
visited the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh 
and was aghast that no local glassware 
was on display or owned by the Museum. 
On April 21 of this year an exhibition of 
local glass was opened, to remain till 
January 1. Forty cases contain 890 pieces, 
undoubtedly the largest lot of Pittsburgh 
district glass ever assembled. . . . The 
catalogue is a scholarly and authentic 
monograph, Early Glass of the Pittsburgh 
District, 1797-1890. Remarkably clear 1l- 
lustrations of many of the pieces and the 
fine foreword make the catalogue almost a 
must. . . for collectors of American glass. 

No subject is more controversial than 
the origin of glass, both early and late. 
The pen believes that Lowell Innes has 
settled some of the doubtful points of at- 
tribution by gathering all the Fciauoniees 
evidence available, by the catalogue il- 
lustrations, and by the results of his own 
research. 


Barpara M. Smita, “ Hobbies'’ Chicago (June) 

This is the largest and most complete 
glass exhibition ever selected from this 
region. The group represents some ad- 
mirable chapters in early glass life, evolved 
through periods of trial and growth, and 
it is worth a vacationer’s time to see it. 


“The Spinning Wheel,’’ Taneytown, Maryland (August) 

A highly interesting and valuable bro- 
chure has been published in connection 
with the large exhibition of Pittsburgh 
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Glass being held at the Carnegie Museum. 
The 56-page booklet contains 45 plates. 
. . . Beginning with the early free-blown 
it continues up to the late pressed, glass of 
the eighties and nineties. 

Although glass of the Pittsburgh area 
naturally occupies the greater portion of 
the text, enough history of the makers of 
other localities is interwoven so that the 
reader can gain a brief history of American 
glass... . It can be secured for only $1.00 
plus mailing cost. 


H. Ocpgen WInTERMUuTE, editor, Mount Vernon, Ohio 
“The American Antiques Journal’’ (October) 

Many antique dealers owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh for the stimulation which their dis- 
play of Early Pittsburgh Glass has given to 
business this summer. It has been said that 
within three weeks after the exhibit 
opened in April there wasn’t a piece of 
Pittsburgh glass to be found in a shop in 
the East. Knowledge always produces 
more interest in forming collections, and it 
is certain that no one with the slightest 
interest in glass could leave this showing 
without being moved toward acquiring 
some examples... . 

The exhibit, in fact, has taken on the 
proportions of a community project under 
the guidance of the Museum staff, the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the Early American 
Glass Club, a the untiring research and 
enthusiasm of Lowell Innes, honorary 
curator of glass... . finest showing of 
early American glass that has ever been ar- 
ranged for public exhibition. 





Axice WINCHESTER, editor 
** Antiques,"’ New York City (October) 

This exhibition has focussed attention 
as never before on the glass-making ac- 
tivities of Pittsburgh. 


Grecor Norman-Witcox, curator of decorative arts 
Los Angeles County Museum, California 

I think all who were concerned with the 
project did a most beautiful job on 
your Early Glass of the Pittsburgh District, 
1797-1890 catalogue. I recently sent for a 
copy and am enclosing a check for another 
which I would like to give to a glass- 
collector out here. Aside from its factual 
merits I am especially impressed that you 
could produce such a fine catalogue at this 
price! The illustrations are remarkably 
fine, and so many in number. 


Lestiz Buswe xt, collector, Gloucester, Massachusetts 

Since my visit to the Carnegie Museum 
last May, I have been thinking over what 
that splendid collection of Early Pitts- 
burgh Glass means to the Museum itself 
and to those who take advantage of its 
educational values... . 

American history can be studied from 
early examples of glass—especially in 
bottles, cup plates, wine glasses, and the 
individual designs acceptable to the pur- 
chasing public of the times. 

What more fitting place for such a glass 
collection? A museum is a silent university 
of education where the best of the past 1s 
cared for and preserved so that those who 
wish may improve their knowledge and 
study the unique examples of one of the 
great industries of the U.S.A. 


Mrs. Lura W. Watkins, Winchester, Massachusetts 
Author of ‘‘Cambridge Glass’’ and writer on early glass 

A most readable book, an interesting 
one . . . the pictures are splendid. It must 
have been very gratifying to sponsor such 
a display of glass. 


Gerorce S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, New York 
Author of ** American Glass’ and dean of authorities on 
American Glass 

The exhibition is really wonderful and 
I think you all did a fine job. 


Jerome Srrauss, vice-president, Vanadium Corporation. 
Authority on glass drinking vessels and owner of one of the 
most comprehensive collections of these vessels in the world, 
New York City. 


It is really a wonderful accomplishment: 
I'd say better than has ever been done be- 


fore for a like subject in this country, to 
my knowledge. You should rightfully feel 
very proud of it. 


CorngeLius WEYGANDT 
Philadelphia author and antiquarian 

You have put Pittsburgh glass in a place 
it never had before. Congratulations! 


G. Davip Tuompson, art collector 
Chairman of the board, Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 

The present showing at Carnegie Mu- 
seum ae manufactured in Pittsburgh 
and its immediate vicinity during the early 
days of the nineteenth century is a sugar- 
coated lesson in the history of our city. 
It is a dazzling eyeful of treasure gener- 
ously lent by its various owners, and see- 
ing it should be an absolute must on every 
Pittsburgher’s list. 


ALEXANDER SILVERMAN, authority on glass chemistry 
Chairman, department of chemistry 
University of Pittsburgh 

Congratulations to you and your various 
associates who were responsible for setting 
up the Early Glass of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict exhibit. I have never seen a more im- 
pressive exhibit anywhere. It is a great 
credit to all of you at the Museum and to 
Pittsburgh. 


WitiraMm R. Oxiver, antiques connoisseur 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

The display refutes those who would 
deny to Pittsburgh any background but 
that of coal and smog. It is undeniable 
proof of the city’s heritage of artistic ac- 
complishment—achievement which future 
generations will find it difficult to rival. 
Increased loyalty to our community is the 
inevitable result of such an exhibition. 


Mrs. R. A. Gatns, Cincinnati, Ohio 

. . . On my many visits to the Museum 
I had often wondered why there was not 
a display of local glassware, for we all 
know how much beautiful glass has been 
blown and molded in the area surrounding 
Pittsburgh. I hope that the display will 
be a permanent part of the Museum. 


xkwr 


A check of catalogues sold by mail indicates 
Sales to thirty-four states, with California and 
Michigan showing the greatest interest outside 
of Pittsburgh and this vicinity. 
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Bowl of the Legends 


Ox of the outstand- 
ing pieces of en- 
graved crystal in the 
exhibition of Steuben 
glass at Carnegie Insti- 
tute last winter was 
purchased from the 
show by Frederic 
Schaefer and has been 
presented by him to 
Carnegie Institute. Mr. 
Schaefer is president of 
the Schaefer Equipment 
Company, a patron of 
the arts, trustee of Car- 
negie Institute, and a 
member of its fine arts 
committee. 

Bowl of the Legends 
was designed by Saas Waugh for Steuben 
Glass in 1940. It is 104 inches in height, 
and the greatest diameter is 10 inches. The 
engraving on the bowl is the result of ex- 
ceptional collaboration of the artist and 
the artisan. Much credit for the achieve- 
ment of the frieze around the bow! should 
go to the engraver in acknowledgment of 
his complicated and highly sensitive art, 
for the process of engraving the design of 
Sidney Waugh involved not only great 
skill, but inherent taste and judgment in 
the interpretation of form and design on 
his part. 

Characteristic of Sidney Waugh’s pic- 
torial treatment of American themes, 
bright incidents of the legendary past 
march in panoramic boldness around the 
circumference of the bowl. The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, Johnny 
Appleseed, Uncle Remus, Pecos Bill, Paul 
Bunyon, and Davey Crockett take their 
places side by side in colorful testament of 
the American heritage. The bowl is an 
American product decorated with an 
American theme. 

The clear and massive bowl, supported 
on a solid disc of crystal, provides a trans- 
parent, unadorned ground for the com- 
prehensive design. Each figure, although a 
complete artistic unit within itself, is inti- 
mately welded into the whole overall pat- 
tern. Uncle Remus, Johnny Appleseed, and 





Rip Van Winkle walk 
freely together ina 
half-fantastic world of 
fancy and fiction. Al- 
though the distant 
figures when hazily 
viewed through the 
transparent glass heigh- 
ten the effect of illusion, 
the outlines of those 
near at hand are sharp 
and firm. Rather than 
losing themselves in re- 
flection, they stand out 
in precise, sharp, three- 
dimensional relief, a 
primary attribute of 
successful copper-wheel 
engraving. 

Sidney Waugh, president of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, is one of the fore- 
most glass designers in this country. He 
has created many designs for Steuben 
crystal. Besides the Bowl of the Legends, 
among others specially engraved in an 
American vein are the Stephen Foster Bowl, 
the American Ballad Bowl, and Prairie 
Smoke. The Bowl of the Legends is in the 
permanent collection of the Cranbrook 
Museum at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Another copy is in an important private 
collection, and a third, having been pri- 
vately bought, is scheduled for presenta- 
tion to a museum in the fall. The fourth 
and most recent copy is the one Mr. 
Schaefer has presented to Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

It is of interest that this sculptor is also 
represented in Pittsburgh by the reliefs on 
the Buhl Planetarium. 


JUNIOR PENMEN 


Prize-winning radio scripts, | wars and short ’stories 
written by the 50 members of the Junior Penmen Club 
at the Library this summer will be announced at a 
meeting of the Club on Tuesday, November 15, at 
8:00 p.m., in the Boys and Girls Room of the Library, 
to which parents and friends are invited. 

Mrs. LeClaire G. Alger, author and librarian of the 
Wylie Avenue Branch, who, with Marie McSwigan 
and Jeannette F. Seneff, judged the compositions, will 
be speaker of the evening, with the boys and girls 
reading some of their work. This program will be a 
feature of Children’s Book Week. 
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YOUNG WOMEN PICKING FRUIT 
By Mary Cassatt 


———— InsTITUTE organized a Garden 
Show in 1922, and among the one 
hundred and fifty paintings of flowers and 
gardens selected to form part of the exhi- 
bition was the canvas, Young Women Pick- 
ing Fruit by Mary Cassatt. On Founder's 
Day 1922, the Patrons Art Fund was estab- 
lished, and the first picture purchased 
through the Fund was Young Women Pick- 
ing Fruit. This was an appropriate gesture 
because Mary Cassatt, who is one of the 
great women artists of all times, was born 
in Pittsburgh. 

Young Women Picking Fruit is oil on can- 
vas, 36 inches in width by 52 in height. 
It is signed in the lower right ‘Mary 
Cassatt.’ The canvas is not dated, but it 
was done in 1891. The theme of the picture 
was a favorite one with the artist and it 
may very well have been the inspiration for 


YOUNG WOMEN PICKING FRUIT 


By Mary Cassatt 
(1845-1926) 


one of the panels which Miss Cassatt 
painted in 1893 for the Woman's Building 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. The panels were probably de- 
stroyed, but the central one showed a 
group of women and children in pink 
dresses wandering in a sun-flecked orchard 
gathering apples. Mary Cassatt returned to 
this general theme in the color print with 
drypoint and aquatint entitled Gathering 
Fruit done about 1895. The artist was much 
influenced by an intensive study of Japa- 
nese prints, and there is certainly a strong 
Japanese quality in Young Women Picking 
Fruit, particularly in the Lae. flat color 
pattern, and the decorative effects. It may 
be of interest at this point and in these 
times to indicate that Mary Cassatt 
treated her space either in canvas, on 
prints, or on a wall as a decorative prob- 
lem and never as a sounding board for 
propaganda. The theme of Young Women 
Picking Fruit is a very simple one. It has 
wholesomeness, serenity, and a beauty not 
dependent on sweetness or sentimentality. 
It was done according to the nature of 
paint. It is unusual in composition. The 
two figures in the picture, the one seated 
and the other standing, and the flower 
hedge were painted with a keen and sym- 
pathetic eye by one who never allowed her 
subject to stand in the way of artistic and 
technical considerations. The painting has 
robustness, vitality, and yet restraint and is 
without any appeal to the popular liking 
for prettiness. Here is dignity and repose, 
and withal strength, vigor, and truth. 
Mary Cassatt was born in 1845, and was 
taken to Paris by her parents when she 
was six years old. She lived there for five 
years, returning to Philadelphia, where 
the family then resided, to study art for a 
time at the Pennsylvania Academy. This 
was her only formal art training. In 1868 
she returned to Europe to study in the 
various galleries. She went first to Parma, 
where for many months she studied the 
paintings of Correggio. Then, before going 
to Antwerp and to Rome, she made her 
way to Spain to sit at the feet of Velasquez. 
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In 1874 she settled permanently in Paris. 

The year 1874 is an important one in the 
history of art, especially French art. It was 
in that year that thirty of Edouard Manet’s 
friends formed a society which took the 
title of “‘Société Anonyme des Artistes, 
Peintres, Sculpteurs, et Graveurs.’’ They 
held their first exhibition at Nadar’s on the 
Boulevard des Capucines. In it Claude 
Monet showed five canvases, one of which 

was entitled Impression: Soleil Levant. This 
painting expressed by its title and tech- 
nique the term which appeared to best 
characterize the painters belonging to this 
group—the Impressionists. The name was 
first used in a deprecatory manner by the 
opponents of the school, but it was soon 
taken up generally, and as Manet’s friends 
were at a loss to find a better one, they 
also adopted it. 

Degas, with whom the name of Mary 
Cassatt is most closely associated, was not 
one of the Impressionists, though he was 
in harmony with them in certain essentials. 
He objected to their name. He wanted them 
to call themselves Independents, and in 
this Mary Cassatt was in agreement with 
him; for she was always thinking and 
working for a broad independence not 
bound by tradition old or new. It was he 
who in 1877 persuaded her to send no more 
paintings to the official salons, but to ex- 
hibit with him and his friends, the Im- 
pressionists. 

‘*At last,’’ she said, ‘‘I could work with 
absolute freedom, without concerning my- 
self with the final opinion of a jury. Al- 
ready I had recognized my true masters. I 
admired Manet, Courbet, and Degas. I 
hated conventional art. I began to live.”’ 

This last phrase introduces us to a 
woman who strove tremendously for an 
accord between her own life and her ex- 
pression in art. The whole quotation pres- 
ents a picture of strong personality—one 
independent in thought and action. It pre- 
pares us to accept the statement of her 
lifelong friend, Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer, 
that Miss Cassatt was not a pupil of Degas, 
as was generally supposed, nor did she be- 
long to the Impressionists; she seemed at 
all times and at all costs determined to use 
in her own way what she could learn from 
her old and new masters without surrender- 
ing one iota of her own intense indi- 


viduality. —J. O'C., Jr. 
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SAFETY PINS 


By Joun R. Smmpson 


— year marks the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of one of America’s most im- 
portant household objects: the safety pin. 
A century ago, on April 10, 1849, Walter 
Hunt, an impoverished American inventor, 
to pay his debts and buy food and clothing 
for his family, sold his patent for a safety 
pin for $100 to a manufacturer named 
Richardson. It had taken Hunt approxi- 
mately three hours to produce a working 
model of the safety pin. He took a strand 
of brass wire about eight inches long, bent 
it twice until he had a coil in the middle 
and the two ends parallel and even in 
length. Then he sharpened a point on one 
end and made a catch with the other. From 
this very simple model came today’s out- 
put of five billion safety pins a year. 
Whether or not Hunt had ever seen any- 
thing similar to a safety pin, its prototype 
existed long before 1849. Its origin is un- 
known, but it is thought to have come 
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A modern safety pin shown with a Roman pin of gold 
(c.100 B.C.) and a large pin from the Swiss Lake- 
Dwelling Period (c. 2000 B.C.), both from the Carnegie 
Museum collection. 


from Central Europe toward the end of the 
Bronze Age, before 1000 B.c. The earliest 
form of safety pin is nothing more than a 
straight pin bent round, with the point 
against the head for security. The next form 
discovered is not very different from the 
safety pin made by Hunt, in which the 
straight pin is bent twice to form a coil 
in the pin to force the pin against the head. 
This form was leak in Cyprus, the Po 
Valley, the Swiss Lake Dwelling sites, 
central Italy, Hungary, and Bosnia. 
Toward the end of the Bronze Age, one 
arm of the ‘safety pin’’ was arched into a 
bow. In the Older Iron Age the bow was 
thickened so as to give greater rigidity and 
(Turn to page 138) 








EUROPEAN FASHION ITINERARY 





gee Air France stewardess smiled: *‘Will 
the American university professors 
please remain in the ship?’’ She indicated 
that surely our papers were in order, the 
delay was to permit photographers to 
record our arrival at Orly Field, France. 
The tour group composed of thirteen col- 
lege teachers of clothing and textiles, a 
radio announcer, and a designer, was only 
nineteen hours out of New York, but here 
was a whole new world with Paris— 
wonderful, exciting Paris—only a few 
miles away. 

We had accomplished the initial step in 
our four-week plan to study the textiles 
and clothing industry and market in 
France and England. And awaiting us was 
Dora Loues Miller, head of International 
Fashions, who had effected the contacts 
necessary for the development of the plan. 

The trip from Orly to Paris was marked 
by the variety of interpretations given to 
French signs and shop placards. One thing 
we were certain of, and that was the touch 
of Americana in the lone box of familiar 
soap flakes standing on the counter of a 
sidewalk vendor. The intimate little 
streets branching off from the great boule- 
vards and the leisurely quality of sidewalk 
cafés contrasted sharply with the hustle 
and bustle of French traffic. Bicycles, taxis, 
and buses set their own speed limit. 

Paris as a center of fashion was the first 
phase of our investigation of the clothing 
market. It seemed a way to gain perspec- 
tive on the impact of mass production on 
our style of life as compared to the tradi- 
tional handicraft approach to clothing 
exemplified in France and England. The 
midseason collections of couture and mil- 
linery houses were significant expressions 
of the creative imagination and individu- 
ality long associated with this market. 
The influence of the exhibit of Impres- 
sionist art of the nineteen twenties was 
apparent in the oblique lines and sharply 
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defined silhouette of many of the fashions 
conceived by Balmain, Desses, Molyneux, 
and Piguet. Fabrics were of special in- 
terest, with silk emphasizing the beauty of 
this fiber in luxury fabric development. 
Custom-made clothing, however, is limited 
by price to a small group, and the boutiques 
or Socothene shops of the couture houses are 
indicative of a trend gaining in merchandis- 
ing importance. In these shops the assort- 
ment may be less varied than in the regular 
collections, but the cost of a garment, one 
fitting included, satisfies the desire of the 
customer wanting quality at a lower price. 

In Paris and in London we had the 
privilege of visiting the workrooms of the 
couture houses and observing in detail the 
methods of construction. The handicraft 
experience and the time and inventiveness 
necessary to produce custom-made gar- 
ments illustrated the difference in pace and 
feeling characteristic of the European mar- 
ket and ours in America. 

Paris, for us, will always mean the 


Doris Myers, who, as co-conductor of this summer 
fashion pilgrimage to France and England, was re- 
sponsible for recruiting the group, has been on the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College faculty for the 
past six years and is now in charge of clothing and 
textiles. Previously she had been supervisor of cloth- 
ing in the Homestead and McKeesport public schools, 
for two years was stylist with the Joseph Horne 
Company, and taught clothing and textiles in North 
Texas Agricultural College. She was costumiére for 
the New York production of Saint Joan of Arc in 1927 
during the four years she was doing similar work 
with the drama department at Carnegie Tech. 

Miss Myers is secretary of Fashion Group, Inc., 
Pittsburgh region, which is sponsoring the Friday 
afternoon appreciation course, *“The Fashion Expert 
Speaks,’* and has presented a large number of fashion 
books and periodicals to Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
she received her master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity and has done considerable graduate work. 
She is a member of Kappa Alpha Theta, Phi Kappa 
Phi, the Mt. Lebanon College Club, and American 
Home Economics Association. 
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generous hospitality of people sincerely 
concerned with having us see and feel the 
charm of this great city. Visits to the 
Louvre, the Manufacture des Gobelins, 
technical schools, and national monu- 
ments were seasoned with views of Paris 
from their favorite vantage places. The 
rooftops of Paris from Sacré Coeur, the 
flying buttresses and delicate towers of 
Notre Dame in the moonlight seen from 
the Isle St. Louis, the illuminations of the 
fountains and public buildings on Bastille 
Day—all served to affirm the beauty of Paris. 

Our private autobus made possible visits 
to small towns off the official routes on the 
trip south to the Riviera. We were intro- 
duced to the art of wine-tasting at Nuits 
St. George in the province of Burgundy. It 
was difficult for our uninitiated palates to 
recognize slight differences in body and 
flavor, but this did not detract from the 
pleasure of the experience. 

Beaune, Bourg-en-Bresse, Perouges were 
delightful stops en route to Grenoble, the 
center of the glove-making industry. Fac- 
tories are on a piecework basis, with the 
dyeing of skins and cutting of gloves per- 
formed on the factory premises, but the 
sewing, a home industry. The dependence 
of every country on others as sources of 
raw materials and finished goods was well 
illustrated by the international list of 
countries plying leather hides for 
French eenmiecians into kidskin gloves for 
Mrs. America. 


The route from Gre- 
noble over the lower 
Alps to Grasse through 
Sisteron was a magnifi- 
cent series of contrasts in 
landscape. As we rode 
into Provence we were 
reminded of Henry 
James’ description of 
“the land where the 
silver gray earth is im- 
pregnated with the light 
of the sky, the olive 
trees seemed the very 
texture of the country.” 
Grasse was a fantasy of 
color and perfume, with 
flowers everywhere. In 
this center of the French 
perfume industry it was 
interesting to watch the 
distillation of oil into the basic essences for 
perfumes. Of no less interest was our in- 
troduction to Salade Nicoise, for French 
food was fast proving itself a tour item of 
major importance. 

After a visit to the Mediterranean coast 
towns of Juan-les-Pins, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Eze, Antibes, we turned north to Lyon. 
It was here that the silk industry was first 
introduced to France in the reign of Francis 
I, and it was here too that Joseph Jacquard 
invented the famous looms ecsinn his 
name. The technical explanations given 
at the Ecole de Tissage, a textile school, 
served as an excellent basis for understand- 
ing weaving operations in the silk, wool, 
and lace cane. An interesting exhibit 
of student work included a length of 
brocade originally designed for Marie 
Antoinette. The French Revolution cur- 
tailed her interest in its development, but 
the restoration of her boudoir at Versailles 
will be enhanced by this charming example 
of eighteenth-century pattern and color. 
Musée Historique des Tissus of Lyon 
houses one of the most complete collections 
of historic fabrics in existence. Our inspec- 
tion of fabrics from the earliest known 
Coptic to the eighteenth century was 
guided by the Director of the museum, 
whose enthusiasm for his subject made this 
a stimulating experience. 

There was one day in Paris to visit the 
American Express, and then north to the 
Channel. Towns and villages are in the 
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process of reconstruction, but everywhere 
the rubble of homes and public buildings 
was mute testimony to the destructive 
forces of war. 

In Tourcoing and Calais we met leaders 
of the wool and lace industries whose con- 
sideration had made possible the field trips 
in those areas. Their gracious hospitality 
made us feel that they welcomed the efforts 
of a professional group such as ours to 
understand the quality of their production. 
We found extensive experimentation in 
fabric design made possible by the close 
relationship of manufacturer, designer, 
technician. The field trips encompassed 
observations of manufacturing processes 
from the spinning of the yarn to the dye- 
ing of the fabric. Many of these processes 
testify to the ingenuity of man in develop- 
ing beauty in fabrics. I am reminded, par- 
ticularly, of the process called vigoreux, 
where wool tops are printed with color 
before they are spun into yarns. The end 
result is an added depth of color to the 
fabric. 

Calais represents the heart of the lace 
industry of France, but it means also a bit 
of French charm in the person of six-year- 
old Frederic Chevalier. He was permitted 
to remain home from school to gain his 
first glimpse of American school teachers 
and to greet us formally with a gift of red 
roses. 

Our early-morning flight into London 
gave a Clear view of the neat, tidy fields 
of England. The struggle with the language 
in France was no greater than the mystery 
of the shilling, the bob, the guinea. It 
seemed, however, like meeting old friends 
to enter the National Galleries and view 
the originals of so many familiar paintings, 
to see Big Ben and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to find the statue of Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens. The impressions we 
gained on tours of professional interest 
were highlighted by opportunities to talk 
with educators, merchants, government 
officials, and private citizens. Nothing re- 
places a common interest in bringing 
people together. 

he understanding that we gained from 
the trip was twofold—technical knowl- 
edge and, more important, an understand- 
ing of how wr are thinking and react- 
ing to the problems of living in our world 
today. 
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The Pittsburgh members of the tour 
group included Elizabeth Ellett and 
Dorothy Machesney, from the department 
of home economics at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Janet Ross, of Station KDKA; 
and the author, who was co-conductor of 
the tour. 

We owe a particular debt of gratitude to 
our guide, Héléne Terré, former command- 
ant of the French WAC. Through her ob- 
jective translation of the language, the 
customs, and the thinking of people in 
France and England we were privileged to 
gain an unforgettable human experience. 


SAFETY PINS 
(Continued from page 135) 


more surface for decoration. In this same 
period another change took place. Instead 
of a single coil in the pin, the pin was 
coiled again to make two coiled springs. 
To give this new spring strength, the pin 
was given a metal core. When the core was 
provided, the bow in the pin was not 
necessary, so the safety pin evolved into a 
brooch with a large surface and an un- 
noticed straight pin to fit into the catch. 
In ancient Roman and Grecian times this 
brooch was referred to as a fibula. Usually 
the fibula was handsomely decorated. 

The fibula became quite popular during 
the following years because it was not only 
practical but ornamental and appealed to 
people's fondness for display and richness 
of attire. The safety pin slowly faded out 
of history until it was reinvented by 
Walter Hunt in 1849. 

The safety pin is one of the few objects 
which hasn't basically changed in more 
than three thousand years. In this anni- 
versary year it seems only fair to honor the 
one object which has perhaps done more to 
support the ivlind wet, ancient or 
modern, than any other implement in 
history. 


The Art Guild for beginners at the Institute has 
proved so popular that three new groups have been 
added to the two originally planned. The schedule for 
beginning classes in painting and drawing is: Mon- 
days at 1:30 p.m., oe Robert R. Young; Tuesdays 
at 1:30 p.m., under E. P. Couse; Waleeders at 
7:00 p.M,. under Mavis Bridgewater; Fridays at 7:00 
p.M., under Marty Wolfson, and the same time, under 
Harry Scheuch. 


IN MEMORIAM 


A true friend of Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology and of 
Carnegie Institute 
was lost with the 
passing of William 
Larimer Mellon on 
October 8. The grant 
to Carnegie Tech of 
six million dollars 
last January by The 
W. L. and May T. 
Mellon Foundation, 
which was founded 
by Mr. Mellon, has made possible the 
opening this fall of the first Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration in this 
country. The donor served as a trustee of 
Carnegie Tech, of Carnegie Institute, and 
of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for more 
than twelve years, being active on the Mu- 
seum committee of the Institute. Through 
his interest and generosity a dormitory 
was recently completed at Washington 
and Jefferson College, and his many other 
philanthropies were never fully recorded. 

Mr. Mellon was one of the founders of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation and for forty- 
six years until his retirement in 1948 was 
its active head. He led the Gulf enterprises 
from a small, struggling company to that 
of an integrated world-wide organization 
of some 47,000 employees, the fourth 
largest producer of oil in the world. At 
the time of the recent grant to Carnegie 
Tech, President Robert E. Doherty said: 
“I can think of no one who is in better 
position than William Larimer Mellon to 
judge the need for such a school and the 
fundamental qualities that should be 
sought in its graduates, for he himself has 
created and managed a great industrial 
corporation.” 

Mr. Mellon was born in Pittsburgh in 
1868, son of the late James Ross and 
Rachel Larimer Mellon. His father was the 
son of Judge Thomas Mellon of Pittsburgh, 
distinguished jurist, banker, and founder 
of the original T. Mellon & Sons, Bankers, 
now the Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. He was a graduate of Chester 
Military Academy, from which he was 
later to receive an honorary Doctor of Laws. 

His kind and gracious nature and his 
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keen interest in human progress and edu- 
cational improvements will always be 
gratefully remembered and sorrowfully 
missed by his many friends and associates. 
His passing represents an end of one epoch 
in the industrial development of our com- 
munity, but his generous benefactions will 
assure an intelligent and continued ap- 
gee to the industrial and social aaah 
ems of tomorrow. 


Among Our <Friends 


A totaling $45,000 has been made 
to Carnegie Institute of Technology 
by the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
as additional support for the social rela- 
tions program. The Falk Foundation was 
the first group to provide financial support 
for Carnegie’s nontechnical curriculum 
when it established the Falk Professorship 
of Social Relations in 1937. The grant will 
be given in installments of $15,000 each 
year for the next three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Hunt have pre- 
sented $1,000 to Carnegie Institute. 

The David Light Memorial Record Li- 
brary lists a number of new contributors: 
Robert Griswold, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Hardie, Bessie G. Hardie, Elizabeth Hen- 
derson, Mrs. H. Kamin, Alice Long, and 
Mrs. I. Oseroff. 


INDIAN RELICTS 


A local contributor, interested in the ex- 
panding program of Carnegie Museum, has 
provided the sum of $25,000 for a three- 
year investigation of the archeology of 
western Pennsylvania. 

The project will be directed by James L. 
Swauger, curator of the section of man. A 
skilled field archeologist will be added to 
the staff to search for evidences of early 
man in this area, to investigate Indian 
camp sites, villages, and paths, and to 
correlate all available information about 
the Indians of western Pennsylvania. 

An important phase of the program will 
be the incorporation of the results into 
Museum exhibits for the benefit of school 
classes and visitors. 

Mr. Swauger is most anxious to hear 
from any readers of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
who have knowledge of Indian sites in the 
tri-state area. 
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STILL LIFE—Luis Menendez, Spanish, 1716-1780—Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


FAMILIAR Foops IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


> The delight of a cultivated Spanish king, 
this silver-toned scene was one of a collection 
of some forty Menendez still lifes hanging 
in the palace of Ferdinand VI. Prone to 
extremes, the Spanish nature embraced op- 
posites with easy grace. And so it was 
seemly and symbolic that royal rooms 
should be offset by onions, crusty rolls, a 
garlic bud, and pigeons tenderly entwined 
in death. 


é But common though these objects be, 
this is an uncommon picture. For Luis 
Menendez, born of a family of distinguished 
painters and schooled in the studios of 
Rome, was heir to all the rich traditions 
of baroque painting. The theatrical effect 
of inner glow, here achieved by an arbitrary 
lighting of objects in the foreground, is 
chiaroscuro at its brilliant best. 


> We can fairly feel the density and weight 
of sculpture in the plastic grandeur of these 
spheres—the rounded mass of onions, the 
elliptical rolls, the earthen jug, and plump 
pair of birds. With swift rhythm and well 
integrated pattern, exaggerated realism, 


delicate brush strokes, and smooth painting 
in tonal scales of gray, Menendez arrives 
here at a sophisticated peak in still life 
painting. 

e And yet, for all its artifice and polish, 
this scene has a charm that appeals to 
everyone. The poet-historian of the kitchen, 
Menendez patiently recorded the humble 
things by which man lived. True and tender 
are the sheen and shape of hammered ket- 
tles and mottled old clay jars. His foods 
provide a wealth of cooking information. 
And so detailed are the porcelains and 
glassware that his still lifes are important 
source material on his century. 


b But his greatest triumph is the onion. 
Never before has the lusty bulb been so 
opulent, so satin-skinned. These are the 
mild, sweet-tasting onions of the South— 
the pride of gardeners, the joy of cooks, and 
the delight of epicures. It is choice vege- 
tables like these, bred specially for suc- 
culence, fragrance, and flavor, that enliven 
the soups and sauces of the famous 57. 


—Heinz School Service Library 
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THE NATURALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


A REVIEW BY M. GraHaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


SIBERIAN PASSAGE: An Exprorer’s SEARCH INTO 
THE Russian Arctic. By I. P. Totmacuorr. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1949. 238 pp. 
$3.50. Carnegie Library call no. 915.7T58. 


CaRNEGIE MuseuM 
has long been in- 
terested in the Arc- 
tic. Various mem- 
bers of its staff have 
hunted birds, polar 
bears, walrus, and 
other creatures from 
the vast Mackenzie 
Delta to the bleak 
cliffs of Labrador. 
In consequence this 
Museum, far from 
the Arctic Circle, 
has one of the world’s great collections 
from the bleak tundras sloping to the 
northern ocean. For many years luncheon- 
table conversations were enlivened as re- 
turned travelers compared notes with a 
colleague, I. P. Tolmachoff, famed for his 
knowledge of the Russian Arctic. Dr. 
Tolmachoff, with an extensive back- 
ground of geological and paleontological 
studies in Eurasia, came to Carnegie Mu- 
seum in 1922 as curator of invertebrate 
paleontology and served in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1945. Virtually 
every member of the staff who heard Dr. 
“T’’ recount stories of his adventures in 
Siberia, hoped that he would incorporate 
them into a book. He has now done so, 
and it gives me dual pleasure to bring this 
to the attention of readers of ‘“The Na- 
turalist’s Bookshelf’’: first, because of my 
long association with the author; and, 
secondly, because the fullest possible under- 
standing of the terrain and peoples of the 
Soviet Union is of great importance to 
everyone in the United States. 

This book is the narrative of an expedi- 
tion conducted forty years ago, but the 
area explored has not changed funda- 
mentally in the intervening period. Ya- 
kutsk Province has become Yakutya, the 
titles of governing officials are different, 





I. P. TOLMACHOFF 


and automobiles now traverse some of the 
roads over which Tolmachoff's party 
travelled in horse-drawn sledges, but the 
tundra is stili vast and poorly drained, 
Yakuts, Lamuts, and Chukchi still live in 
the age-old fashion, and over much of the 
region horses, dogs, and reindeer remain 
the chief means of transportation. 

Tolmachoff was born in 1872 in Irkutsk, 
only three miles from the Monastery of St. 
Innokenty, the patron saint of Siberia, and 
carries with him to this day the telltale 
of his homeland, for “‘every Russian (in- 
cluding myself) with the first name of 
Innokenty may be assumed to be of 
Siberian birth or ancestry.’’ The year 1908 
found him far west of Irkutsk, working 
in the Geological Museum of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. 
Suddenly he was put in charge of a govern- 
ment expedition to explore several thou- 
sand miles of Arctic Coast to ascertain 
the possibility of sea travel from the Lena 
River to Bering Strait. His initial problems 
were those of every explorer: getting funds, 
selecting personnel, packing supplies, and 
reserving transport animals in out-of-the- 
way places he would not reach until 
months later. 

Finally the party left St. Petersburg by 
train, traveled through the forests of the 
world’s most extensive plain to Moscow, 
then southeast through steppes, across the 
busy Volga, over the Appalachian-like 
Ural Mountains, across the vast Ob low- 
land, through the dark Siberian virgin 
forest, or taiga, over the majestic Yenisei 
River, then atop the Siberian plateau to 
Irkutsk—a continuous rail journey of eight 
days! This was only the beginning. There 
were post houses with hot water for tea 
along the two-thousand-mile post road to 
Yakutsk, but fresh horses were often un- 
available and morning temperatures in 
late March and early April were often 
forty degrees below zero. Although the 
next lap was only 580 miles, spring thaws 
made travel arduous and the postman and 
Tolmachoff competed for horses and rein- 
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deer all the way to Verkhoyansk, a miser- 
able town of fewer than 500 inhabitants, 
internationally famous as the coldest spot 
on earth, with a record of 93.6 degrees 
below zero! River crossings, shortage of 
animals, and other travel difficulties con- 
tinued co plague the expedition for the 
nine-hundved-odd miles to the mouth of 
the Koluima River, where the real work 
began. 

From July to December the party 
mapped the Arctic Coast eastward to 
Dezhnev Cape on Bering Strait, traveling 
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and living with the native Chukchi. These 
reindeer-herding people live in pologs, 
boxlike tents of reindeer hides erected 
within hemispherical yeranga constructed 
of reindeer leather stretched over a wooden 
frame. Life in a closed polog, especially 
when eighteen persons retired in a space 
“twenty feet long, nine wide, and not 
quite seven high’’ became so embarrass- 
ingly intimate that I cannot sully the pages 
of Carnecie MaGaziNneE with a resumé. 

Chapter 14, detailing the art of dog- 
driving as practiced in northern Siberia, 
demonstrates that the challenge of travel 
over ice or snow-covered terrain has pro- 
duced an essentially similar response on 
the part of different peoples. The Chukchi 
narta, although steered differently and 
drawn by dogs controlled by a thrown 
stick instead of a whip, parallels the 
Eskimo sled in many construction details. 

The book has a pleasing format, but the 
locality names on the end-paper maps have 
a Russianized form that renders them 
virtually illegible to American readers try- 
ing to find their way from Sredne-Koluimsk 
to the Yanragaivenyam River. 

Soldiers, from long before Kipling to the 
present of Norman Mailer, have fallen 
short of being plaster saints. Most ex- 
plorers who have succeeded in penetrating 
the fearsome fastnesses of the world have 
failed to display the self-effacing modesty 
popularly attributed to scientists. When 
attainment of the expedition goal was in 
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jeopardy Tolmachoff bullied natives to 
press forward, commandeered transport, 
and otherwise acted as a leader serenely 
confident of his own fitness for the task. 
If the readers of this account note an aura 
of egotism—‘*The new navigation [along 
the Arctic Coast of Siberia] that is con- 
stantly growing in importance is un- 
doubtedly the direct result of our adven- 
ture and of the boldness of my statements 
after our return’’—they must acknowledge 
that Mr. Milquetoasts rarely survey un- 
charted coasts. 

Many contemporary popular accounts of 
expeditions are organized on a subject 
basis which offers wider opportunity to 
discuss the more interesting observations 
and experiences and to omit the discourage- 
ments and difficulties incident to all field 
work. Narrative treatment, on the other 
hand, presents a better factual picture of 
the sheer drudgery of transporting men 
and equipment to “‘back of beyond,’’ and 
the petty frictions between personnel that 
would be laughed off in a normal working 
environment but which are greatly magni- 
fied by the enforced and long-continued 
intimacy of contact on the trail. Thousands 
of people have been so imbued with the 
over-publicized glamour of expeditions 
that they stream into museums begging 
for the opportunity to travel to far places 
where they anticipate having a con- 
tinuous stream of exciting adventures. 

Tolmachoff, I believe, has done a double 
service. He has not only given us a picture 
of Arctic Siberia as it was forty years ago, 
and still is to a great extent today, but he 
has also detailed the multitudinous delays 
that try the souls and patience of ex- 
plorers—bureaucratic jealousies, failure of 
subordinates to carry out promises made by 
absentee superiors, food shortages and 
supply problems—which are the perennial 
obstacles of virtually every expedition. 
When to these are added the entrancing but 
often difficult problems of enlisting the 
support of successive native peoples with 
habits one geen differing one from 
another and quite unlike those of the ex- 
ploring party, very little glamour remains 
and the expedition is reduced to its raw 
essentials—the hard task of reaching a 
difficult goal and there carrying out with 
inadequate equipment and = ten inade- 
quate manpower the objectives assigned. 
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